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an Anglican bishop wearing a "sun-topy"; this is an oddity of etymology, for 
the sola topi derives its name from the Indian word sola, which is the name of 
the plant whose pith is used in these very light helmets; thence the English have 
mistakenly spelled it solar topi and now we see the mistake translated into 
English. Within a few lines the author misuses "of his ilk" in complacent 
ignorance of the sense. On page 24 he speaks of the rat and the flea as "trans- 
mitters of the virulent bubo bacillum," and whether he uses Latin or leaves it 
alone he seems equally destined to fail. On page 40 he shows how little he can 
record what he sees; after describing the homeless as sleeping on the pavements 
"on their backs with knees up" he continues with a note that the police "belabor 
every stretched out, upturned foot," a thing which would be found particularly 
difficult in such a pose. Two pages onward, continuing the police theme, he 
notes "their ability to roll diphthongs and the letter r," — the rolling diphthong 
is certainly a curiosity of philology. Again he tries the Latin; in commenting 
on the interpretation of the imperial banner where the dragon is forever vainly 
gobbling after the blue pearl he writes: "this is not meant to convey the futility 
of empire, but rather our idea of Exsertens, perpetua," whatever' our idea may be. 
It is a work which may properly be disregarded by serious students and which 
will probably mislead into serious error those who are not fitted to evaluate its 
statements. However, this gem from page 216 will add to the joy of the students 
of metaphor: "She gave birth to Japan and threw that people safely into a 
glorious orbit of its own, the heat of which is now reciprocally warming a new 
spring into being as it swings near its parent orb." WlIiLIAM Churchill. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. 

Vol. 4: Arts and Crafts, xxiii and 393 pp. Map, ills. University Press, 
Cambridge, 1912. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. £1 5s. Ilj^x9. 
This is a monument to the indefatigable industry of Dr. Haddon, the director 
of the expedition, for no less than 14 of the 18 essays bear his name as author 
and in all but two he has had a co-operating share. As heretofore, a considerable 
amount of the illustration is derived from draughtsmen of the islands, a very 
valuable factor in the study of design and ornament to which Dr. Haddon has 
devoted so much attention. Thus we obtain further instances of the mirror 
drawing which seems to bear upon the little comprehended theme of rotation 
in vision, a theme which has escaped careful study in the lack of sufficient data. 
The islands of Torres Straits are a focus of the very interesting cats-cradle. 
This reaches a high stage of development in Hawaii, is found throughout Poly- 
nesia, is scantily -practiced in Melanesia but here reappears in full force. No 
less than thirty-one intricate patterns are here given in text and pictures, accom- 
panied by the songs with which the manipulation of the cord is attended. In 
the preparation of this essay so much tributary material was gathered and 
elaborated by Dr. Haddon's daughter that she has published a separate mono- 
graph upon the cats-cradle and other amusements with string. Another of 
these essays has great value, that upon music by Charles S. Myers resting upon 
a large number of phonographic records; the vocal sounds have been carefully 
established in reference to the musical scale now in civilized use and the theory 
of intervals sedulously worked out; the only lack which we note is .that too little 
attention has been paid to the long final note with which each song ends. The 
implements of peaceful and warlike art occupy a large space and the descrip- 
tion of their manufacture and employment rests upon prolonged narratives 
by the folk who make and use them. In connection with the beheading knife 
of bamboo, students of comparative culture will be surprised to discover how 
among these savages the notching of the knife for each man killed arises from 
the nature of the material. William Churchill. 

Easter Island. The Rapanui Speech and the Peopling of Southeast Polynesia. 

By William Churchill. 340 pp. Index. Publication No. 174, The 

Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1912. 10J^ x 7. 
The Journal of the Polynesian Society (Vol. 21, 1912, No. 4) says that Poly- 
nesian scholars are placed further under a debt of gratitude to Mr. Churchill 
by the issue of this volume on a very interesting branch of the widely spread 
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Polynesian language. In this work the author carries forward his studies in 
Polynesian linguistics, all intended to lead up to his proposed work on "the 
Proto-Samoan" as illustrated by his extensive collection of traditions and notes. 
This latter work has been the study of the author for fifteen years, and its appear- 
ance will be awaited with keen interest by all who are interested in Polynesian 
matters. 

Mr. Churchill leads up to the Easter Island vocabulary by an exhaustive 
study of the dialects that are geographically its neighbors, and this is done in 
a manner approached by no similar writings on other groups excepting in 
Mr. Churchill's own work "The Polynesian Wanderings." He is giving an 
enormous amount of labor to his task. The number of tables in which his 
comparisons are represented by figures and words is astonishing. Each of them 
means a close study of the words of several dialects. 

Briefly, here are the conclusions at which Mr. Churchill arrives: "In the 
four languages of the province * there is a wide speech-group of broad diffusion 
and considerable complexity. . . . One element of unknown antiquity, a 
corpus of Polynesian speech summed at 16,000 vocables, has passed from the 
use of others of the race. We find reason to consider this due to a Proto-Samoan 
settlement of uncertain date, but very probably coincident with the first arrival 
of that migration swarm within the central Pacific after the divaricated Melane- 
sian traverse. Upon this settlement was overlaid a migration of a later Proto- 
Samoan colony, refugees from Tongafiti tyranny, at a period, therefore, of 
probably the year 1250. At the same time a third settlement was made upon 
these parts, the Tongafiti pursuit of Proto-Samoan fugitives. 

"At a later period there entered the province, undoubtedly from leeward 
as is the impulse of all Polynesian folk movement, a migration representing 
a different phase . . . this later migration was caught in the Paumotu chain; 
only its stragglers, few in number, reached the other archipelagos. In time 
the voyage was resumed . . . out on unknown seas towards the rising. Only 
a small portion of any fleet could have made port in Rapanui, the last home 
of the Polynesian race. For the rest, submergence. That this migration is 
the most recent in the province is shown by the fact that wherever found the 
Rapanui element still retains in sharp distinction its characteristic features." 

This work is of first importance to all who are interested in the migrations 
of the Polynesian race and linguistic questions relating to the Polynesians. 

EUROPE 

Die Insel Madeira. Photographische Wiedergabe einer Reliefkarte zur 

Erlauterung des vulkanischen Baues dieser Insel. Mit einem Begleitwort 

von Alphons Stubel. Nach dessen Tode herausgegeben von W. Bergt. 

v and 11 pp. Maps, ills. Veroffentl. des Stadt. Mus. fur Landerkunde 

zu Leipzig, 11. Heft. Max Weg, Leipzig, 1910. 14 x 11. 

There is something highly appropriate in the publication of this work as a 

memorial of the great vulcanologist, for it was at Madeira that Stubel began 

his studies which in the end carried him to far lands. Years ago he prepared 

this relief map of Madeira; always it remained among the things which he should 

do when opportunity served. But always new areas in his great theme called 

him to greater discovery; the relief map of Madeira was completed in its model, 

the occasion never served when he could write the text of the monograph which 

in plan it was designed to illustrate. Now it has been published in reduced 

facsimile as the eleventh item in the series of papers celebrating his zeal for the 

enrichment of the Leipzig Museum of Geography. The coloring of the relief 

and the diacritical designation of areas exhibit quite clearly what would have 

been hie theory of the geognostic development of the island. His editor has 

assembled from correspondence and from manuscripts of field notes all the 

material which remains from Stubel's studies upon the spot and thus is able to 

reconstruct, at least in skeleton, the monograph which never was written. Even 

in this mutilated state the contribution will be found of great value to those 

who would examine the history of the formation of this island. 

William Churchill. 

* Tahiti, Marquesas, Paumotu and Gambler. 



